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THE  history  of  librarianship  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
century  lacks  the  glamour  and  romance  which  surround 
the  libraries  of  the  mediaeval  and  monastic  period.  It  is 
nevertheless  worthy  of  study,  as  in  it  are  the  beginnings  of 
present-day  scientific  librarianship.  I propose  in  this  paper 
to  give  a brief  survey  of  the  librarian  and  his  duties  at  that 
date. 

It  is  fitting  that  I should  begin  by  naming  the  materials 
used.  The  two  chief  are : (i)  Schediasma  de  Ordinanda 
Bibliotheca , by  Johann  Christian  Koch,  published  at  Leipsic 
in  1713,  and  (2)  the  well-known  work,  D.  G.  Morhof’s  Poly - 
histor  Liter arius,  Philosophicus  et  Practicus,  the  first  edition  of 
which  appeared  in  1688-1707,  the  second  in  1714,  and  the 
best  and  fullest  in  1747. 

Morhof’s  life  is  of  interest  to  us  as  he  was  a good  type  of 
learned  librarian,  who,  nevertheless,  did  not  despise  the  practi- 
cal side  of  his  work.  He  was  born  at  Wismar  in  Mecklenburg 
in  1639,  and  was  the  son  of  a notary.  His  early  education 
he  owed  to  his  father,  but  in  1657  he  went  to  Rostock,  where 
he  was  appointed  Professor  of  Poetry  in  1660.  In  that  year 
he  came  to  England,  and  was  present  at  the  Coronation  of 
Charles  II.,  celebrating  the  occasion  with  a congratulatory 
poem.  He  stayed  some  time  at  Oxford,  attracted  by  the 
Bodleian  Library.  In  1665  he  became  Professor  of  Poetry  at 
Kiel,  and  in  1670  visited  England  a second  time.  He  made 


1 Read  at  the  first  Monthly  Meeting  of  the  Library  Association,  Session 
1903-1904,  on  26th  November,  1903. 
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a prolonged  stay  in  London,  and  was  on  terms  of  friendship 
among  others  with  Robert  Boyle,  whom  he  considered  the 
foremost  of  modern  philosophers ; Henry  Oldenburg,  secretary 
of  the  Royal  Society ; Thomas  Willis,  the  physician ; and 
Edward  Bernard,  Savilian  Professor  of  Astronomy  at  Oxford. 
On  his  way  back  he  met  with  an  accident.  As  he  was  look- 
ing over  the  Elzevirs’  book-shop,  a great  pile  of  books  and 
papers,  which  was  being  hoisted  by  pulleys  to  the  top  floor, 
fell  and  struck  him  on  the  back.  In  1680  he  was  appointed 
University  Librarian,  a post  which  he  held  till  his  death 
from  consumption  in  1691.  He  collected  a library  of  smaller 
books  and  pamphlets,  as  he  considered  they  were  often  hard 
to  obtain  after  their  first  issue.  The  larger  works  he  con- 
sulted in  public  libraries,  or  by  the  courtesy  of  booksellers. 

At  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  librarianship  was 
only  beginning  to  be  recognised  as  an  entity  apart  from 
academic  learning,  but  the  bulk  of  professional  literature 
was  already  fairly  large,  though  it  consisted  for  the  most 
part  of  histories  of  individual  institutions  mixed  up  with 
bibliography  and  biography,  rather  than  of  treatises  on 
library  economy  proper. 

Besides  the  two  I have  already  mentioned  the  most  im- 
portant authorities  are  : — 

Maderus  (Joachim  Johannes).  De  bibliothecis  atque  archivis  virorum  claris- 
simorum  . . . libelli  et  commentationes.  4to.  Helmstadt,  1660. 

2nd  ed.,  1702.  Additions  by  Schmidt  in  1703’ and  1705, 

Naude  (Gabriel).  Advis  pour  dresser  une  bibliotheque.  8vo.  Paris,  1627. 

Instructions  concerning  erecting  of  a library  . . . interpreted  by  John  Evelyn, 

8vo.  London,  1661. 

Jacob  (Louis).  Traicte  des  plus  belles  bibliotheques  . . . qui  ont  este,  et  qui 
sont  a present  dans  le  monde.  8vo.  Paris,  1644. 

Lomeier  (Johannes).  De  bibliothecis  liber  singularis.  8vo.  Zutphanise. 
Daventriae,  1669. 

2nd  ed.,  enlarged.  8vo.  Ultrajecti,  1680. 

The  librarian  was  usually  appointed  for  his  eminence 
as  a scholar — a plan  which  was  not  always  attended  with 
success.  Thus  Richard  Bentley  was  likely  to  have  been 
somewhat  arrogant  and  absolute  as  Keeper  of  the  Royal 
Libraries,  though  not  so  unreasonable  as  represented  by 
Boyle,  his  opponent  in  the  famous  Phalaris  contest.  Another 
unpopular  choice  seems  to  have  been  Daniel  Nessel,  who 
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succeeded  Lambecius  in  the  Imperial  Library  at  Vienna. 
His  enemies  maliciously  said  that  by  his  death  the  wine- 
shops had  sustained  a heavy  loss,  the  book-shops  a light  one, 
and  the  learned  world  none  at  all.1 

It  is  noted  by  Conringius  as  one  of  the  seven  wonders  of 
the  Bibliotheca  Augusta  at  Wolfenbuttel  that  the  founder, 
Duke  Augustus  of  Brunswick,  himself  collected  the  books 
from  all  parts,  and  reduced  them  to  so  perfect  an  order 
without  the  help  of  a librarian  that  any  book  could  be  found 
without  delay.  Another  of  the  seven  wonders  was  that 
everything  was  paid  for  in  ready  money ! The  library  con- 
sisted of  116,351  printed  books  and  about  2,000  MSS.2 

To  form  a library  Morhof  says  (p.  28)  that  either  entire 
libraries  or  single  books  might  be  bought,  and  adds  that  even 
the  meanest  book-shops  should  be  visited.  Another  device 
was  to  scrape  acquaintance  with  the  heirs  of  learned  men, 
especially  with  those  who  were  not  themselves  learned,  from 
whom  valuable  MSS.  and  unpublished  books  might  often  be 
got  cheap. 

All  libraries  of  any  importance  in  those  days  had  large 
collections  of  MSS.,  and  new  MSS.  were  constantly  being 
discovered.  The  Italian  collector  Pinelli 3 caused  the  cymbal 
and  cithara  makers,  who  handled  many  parchments  in  the 
course  of  their  trade,  to  keep  a sharp  look-out,  and  to  bring 
him  monthly  any  MSS.  they  might  come  across.  Many 
might  also  be  redeemed  from  the  destroying  hand  of  the 
bookbinder. 

For  printed  books  Pinelli  perused  diligently  the  cata- 
logues of  the  Frankfort  Fair,  and  those  of  the  Venetian  and 
other  publishers.  His  friends  in  important  centres  were 
of  use  to  him  in  this  connection,  as  were  also  the  booksellers 
of  the  day,  who  were  skilful  in  ferreting  out  any  book  required. 
Sad  to  relate  a great  part  of  his  fine  library  fell  into  the 
hands  of  Turkish  pirates,  who,  finding  they  had  carried  off 
nothing  more  valuable  than  mere  books,  threw  them  into 
the  sea  from  disgust.4 


1 Koch,  p.  14.  2 Ibid.,  p.  15;  Mori, of,  2nd  ed.,  p.  194. 

3 Life  by  Gualdus,  quoted  in  Morhof.  4 Morhof,  p.  31. 
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Other  methods  of  replenishing  stock  are  mentioned  by 
Morhof,  but  are  not  recommended.  These  are  the  enriching 
of  a library  by  the  spoils  of  war  or  by  theft.  Thus  the 
library  of  the  Escorial  was  said  to  have  been  increased 
with  books  stolen  from  the  library  presented  to  the  Venetian 
State  by  Bessarion  in  1469.  The  culprit  was  Mendoza,  the 
Ambassador  of  Charles  V.  to  the  Venetians,  who  was  alleged 
to  have  taken  MSS.  and  inserted  in  their  place  worthless 
printed  books  of  about  the  same  size,  so  that  the  loss  was 
not  discovered  by  the  curators  until  he  had  returned  home.1 

Koch2  suggests  a plan  for  the  formation  of  a public 
library,  not  unlike  in  its  outlines  one  propounded  recently, 
though  the  latter  is  more  from  a bibliographical  point  of 
view.  It  is  that  in  each  large  town  the  professions  should 
coalesce  into  societies,  every  member  paying  a subscription. 
The  various  societies,  all  working  on  the  same  principle, 
should  then  buy  the  best  books  in  their  particular  branch 
of  knowledge,  and  finally  one  or  two  of  the  most  learned 
members  of  each  society  should  prepare  a full  author  and 
subject  catalogue  of  the  books. 

Then  as  now  there  was  much  difference  of  opinion  and 
practice  as  regards  shelf-arrangement.  The  plan  which 
met  with  most  favour  was  to  divide  the  books  into  a certain 
number  of  general  classes  and  then  to  place  them  in  fixed 
location  according  to  size,  in  the  shelves  set  apart  for  each 
class.  Naude  adopted  this  method  with  success,  and  many 
followed  his  example.3 

The  books  were  sometimes  put  under  the  classes  in 
alphabetical  order  of  the  authors’  names.4  Century  and 
nationality  were  also  used  as  the  basis  of  subdivision.5 
Morhof  himself  considered  that  the  divisions  should  not  be 

4 

minute,  and  that  the  size  of  the  books  should  be  regarded. 
He  even  thought  that  classification  on  the  shelves  was  un- 
necessary, “ for,”  said  he,  “ the  catalogue  of  the  actual  library, 
to  be  made  separately,  will  easily  make  up  for  everything 


1 Morhof,  p.  32.  2 Koch,  p.  9.  3 Morhof,  pp.  35-36. 

4 Hottingerus,  Bibliotheca  Quadripartita.  Part  1,  c.  5.  Quoted  in 
Morhof,  p.  35. 

5 Morhof,  p.  36, 
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which  is  out  of  place  ; and  if  we  have  this  accurate,  it  does 
not  matter  in  what  order  the  books  are  placed,  provided  that 
they  are  so  distinguished  according  to  shelves  that  they  can 
be  found  easily.”1  However,  a classified  arrangement  dis- 
regarding size  was  occasionally  used.2  As  there  were  no 
settled  principles  of  classification  changes  were  frequent,  and 
one  librarian  undid  the  work  of  another.  This  happened  in 
the  Vienna  library,  where  Nessel  (mentioned  above)  entirely 
altered  the  order  of  the  books  as  arranged  by  his  predecessor 
Lambecius.3 

A word  may  be  said  here  about  the  method  of  arrange- 
ment adopted  by  the  Jesuits,  who  were  active  in  forming 
libraries  in  connection  with  their  training  colleges.  The 
following  account  is  quoted  from  Rodolphus  Hospinianus 
( Epilogium  Libri  Tertii  de  Studiis  Jesuitorum ) by  Christian 
Falster  in  a Sermo  Panegyricus,  in  quo  de  Variarum  Gentium 
Bibliothecis  Scholasticis  breviter  disseritur,  Flensburg,  1720, 
p.  23 : “ When  you  have  gone  into  the  museum,  turn  to 
the  right ; you  will  see  there  a most  choice  and  exquisite 
library  of  authors  of  every  kind ; all  the  books,  bound  in 
leather  or  resplendent  vellum,  shine  with  gold  and  silver. 
Those  used  daily  are  placed  on  reading-desks  on  a very  long 
table  and  fastened  with  chains.  The  Fathers  alone  are 
allowed  to  enter  the  inner  library  and  change  there  the  books 
they  require.  The  books  on  the  table  may  be  consulted  by 
the  juniors  and  from  the  remainder  they  are  not  allowed 
to  excerpt  as  much  as  an  accent  without  permission  of  the 
Regent.  In  this  library  there  are  no  heretical  works,  but 
only  those  of  the  most  approved  authors.  Wherefore  look 
to  the  left ; there  you  will  see  the  unhappy  books  of  the 
heretics  placed  in  mourning  and  dirt,  and  indeed  bound  in 
black  skins  or  black  parchment,  and  all  coloured  on  top 
with  black  colouring.  From  these  not  even  the  Fathers 
are  allowed  to  take  the  books  they  want  without  the  fore- 
knowledge of  the  Regent.  The  juniors  may  not  so  much 
as  ask  for  them  unless  they  have  first  reviled  in  verse  or 
other  writing  the  very  author  whose  writings  they  desire 
to  read.” 


1 Morhof,  p.  36. 


2 Koch,  p.  75. 


3 Loc.  cit. 
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The  practice  of  turning  books  with  their  backs  to  the 
wall  continued  much  later  than  the  latest  date  given  in  Mr. 
J.  W.  Clark’s  Care  of  Books , namely,  1622.  In  a portrait  of 
Baldwin  Harney,  M.D.,  at  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians, 
painted  in  1674,  every  other  book  is  so  turned  on  a shelf 
appearing  in  the  background.  Koch,1  writing  of  this  practice 
in  1713,  says:  “We  cannot  altogether  praise  those  who 
place  the  books  so  that  their  backs  stick  fixed  to  the  wall, 
and  the  industry  of  the  bookbinder  quite  escapes  the  eye  of 
the  visitor  In  truth  this  custom  has  not  yet  died  out,  for 
a visitor  this  year  (1903)  to  the  library  of  the  Escorial  relates 
that  “the  backs  of  the  books  are  turned  from  the  spectator 
in  order  to  preserve  them  better,  and  the  titles  are  conse- 
quently displayed  on  the  gilded  pages  of  the  fronts  ”.2 

We  come  now  to  the  subject  of  catalogues.  They  seem 
usually  to  have  been  drawn  up  in  a classified  form,  though 
under  wide  headings.  Koch 3 says  that  the  catalogue  should 
be  in  exactly  the  same  order  as  that  in  which  the  books  stand 
on  the  shelves.  It  would  in  this  way  serve  as  a shelf-register 
also.  Hottinger,  as  quoted  by  Morhof,4  advocates  the  making 
of  four  indexes  for  a library  : the  first  chronological,  in  which 
the  authors  should  be  placed  according  to  their  age ; the 
second  logical,  which  should  be  in  due  classified  order ; the 
third  theological  (he  made  a specialty  of  theology) ; and  the 
fourth  alphabetical,  in  which  there  should  be  both  author-  and 
subject-entries,  and  not  only  whole  books  but  parts  of  books 
were  to  be  indexed.  Short  biographies  should  also  be  given. 
Morhof  points  out  that  topographical  and  chronological 
indexes,  though  valuable,  were  not  necessary.  The  best 
method,  in  his  opinion,  was  to  have  the  catalogue  in  alpha- 
betical order  under  subjects,  under  which  should  come  the 
author’s  name  with  the  bibliographical  details  of  the  book, 
not  omitting  the  opinions  of  competent  critics.  He  also 
considered  that  an  author  catalogue,  though  excellent  in  its 
way,  was  not  sufficient  alone  for  general  use.5 

I have  not  come  across  any  mention  of  card  catalogues, 


1 P.  78. 
3P.  80. 


2 British  Medical  Journal , 1903, 1.,  p.  1094. 

4P.  50-  5 P-37- 
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though  Mr.  Brown  tells  me  that  they  appear  in  the  French 
official  library  regulations  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century. 

Printed  catalogues,  especially  of  public  libraries,  were 
few.  The  only  ones  then  published  were  those  of  the  collec- 
tions at  Oxford  (of  the  Bodleian  Library  issued  by  James), 
Utrecht,  Leyden  (published  by  the  Elzevir  press  in  1640), 
Munich,  Ingoldstadt,  Wolfenbiittel  (of  which  there  were  only 
100  issued),  and  of  the  Medicean  Library  at  Florence.1  The 
Leyden  catalogue  follows  the  arrangement  of  classes  on  the 
shelves,  and  gives  the  contents  of  each  shelf.  It  is  instructive 
to  compare  it  with  the  illustration  of  the  interior  of  the 
library  given  in  J.  W.  Clark’s  Care  of  Books. 

Among  the  miscellaneous  duties  of  the  librarian  was  that 
of  affixing  titles  to  the  books  under  his  charge.  Up  to  the 
end  of  the  seventeenth  century  it  was  still  the  general  practice 
to  issue  books  in  plain  leather  bindings  unstamped  with  the 
author’s  name.  Handsome  morocco  bindings  were  some- 
times lettered,  and  one  occasionally  meets  with  calf  bindings 
of  the  time  with  a morocco  label,  but  the  general  run  of 
books  gave  no  outward  sign  of  their  identity.  The  usual 
plan  was  to  write  on  a slip  of  paper  the  author’s  name  and 
the  title,  with  sometimes  the  shelf-mark  (though  the  latter 
was  generally  only  to  be  found  on  the  fly-leaf),  and  to  paste 
it  on  to  the  back  of  the  book.  Another  way  was  to  paste  a 
piece  of  paper  to  the  extreme  top  edge  of  the  title-page,  fold 
it  over  the  top  of  the  book  and  write  the  title  on  that. 
Books  bound  in  white  vellum  had  the  titles  written  directly 
on  the  back,  and  those  with  their  backs  to  the  wall  had  them 
on  the  front  edges.  Yet  another  method  was  to  paint  the 
backs  white  and  on  that  paint  the  title  in  black. 

Koch  did  not  approve  of  labelling.  He  says  (p.  78)  : 
“To  confess  my  opinion  ingenuously,  that  method  of  adorn- 
ing books  has  never  pleased  me.  For  whoever  looks  at  such 
a library  will  exhaust  all  its  riches  as  it  were  at  one  gaze, 
and  will  easily  penetrate  into  its  more  secret  possessions. 
By  these  marks  on  books  we  also  place  a hindrance  to  the 


1 Morhof,  p.  21 1. 
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curiosity  of  our  guests,  but  it  is  excited  and  fed  if  they 
know  that  nothing  at  all  has  been  written  on  the  books.” 
In  many  libraries  ( e.g .,  the  Vatican)  there  was  an  inner 
or  secret  library,  Bibliotheca  Secreta  sive  Arcana,  to  which 
the  public  did  not  have  access.  These  consisted  for  the 
most  part  of  autograph  letters,  public  acts,  rare  treatises, 
disputations  on  out-of-the-way  topics,  anecdotes,  genea- 
logical memoranda,  books  of  travel,  drawings  of  fortified 
towns,  geographical  maps  and  private  papers.1 

Curtains  were  sometimes  hung  in  front  of  the  cases  to 
keep  away  dust,  and  Koch  recommends  that  in  warm  weather 
the  open  windows  should  be  blocked  with  netting  to  admit 
air  and  exclude  flies.2 

In  conclusion,  a word  on  the  adornment  of  libraries. 
There  were  often  in  connection  with  them  collections  of 
coins,  antiquities  and  other  objects  of  interest.  The  best 
ornaments,  however,  then  as  now,  were  busts  and  portraits 
of  eminent  men.  The  latter  had  become  quite  common 
from  the  general  use  of  copper-plate  engraving,  and  it  was 
considered  no  sin  to  tear  them  from  the  beginning  of  books. 
Koch  did  not  indulge  in  the  practice,  but  defends  it,  “since 
the  portrait  of  the  author  by  no  means  pertains  to  the 
essentials  of  the  book,  and  its  absence  does  not  cause  a vile 
mutilation  ”.3  Song  birds  were  also  sometimes  hung  in 
libraries,4  possibly  to  promote  harmony  among  the  learned. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY. 
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scholasticis  breviter  disseritur.  . . . 8vo.  Flensburgi  et  Lipsiae,  1720. 
Gualdus  (Paulus).  Vita  J.  V.  Pinelli,  patricii  Genuensis.  4to.  August® 
Vindelicorum,  1607. 

Hottinger  (Johann  Heinrich).  Bibliothecarius  quadripartitus.  i.  Pars  qu® 
prolegomenis  absolvitur,  agit  de  officio  bibliothecarii  bibliothecis.  . . . 
ii.  De  theologia  biblica.  iii.  De  theologia  patristica.  . . . iv.  De  theologia 
topica.  . . . 4to.  Tiguri,  1664. 

Jacob  (Louis)  dc  Saint  Charles.  Traicte  des  plus  belles  bibliotheques  . . . qui 
ont  este,  et  qui  sont  a present  dans  le  monde.  8vo.  Paris,  1644. 

Also  in  the  Collectio  Maderiana. 

James  (Thomas).  Catalogues  of  the  Bodleian  Library,  1605  and  1620. 
Kirkwood  (James).  An  overture  for  founding  and  maintaining  of  bibliothecks 
in  every  paroch  throughout  the  kingdom  [Scotland].  Sm.  4to.  1699. 
Reprinted  with  introductory  remarks  by  W.  Blades,  1889. 

A copy  of  a letter  anent  a project  for  erecting  a library  in  every  presbytery, 

or  at  least  county,  in  the  Highlands.  Sm.  4to.  Edinburgh,  1702. 

Koch  (Joh.  Christian).  Schediasmade  ordinanda  bibliotheca.  . . . 8vo.  Lipsi®, 
I7i3- 

Lawlor  (Hugh  Jackson).  Primate  Ussher’s  library  before  1641.  Roy.  Irish 
Acad.  Proc.,  S.  3,  vol.  vi.,  1901,  pp.  216-64. 

The  paper  also  gives  a history  of  its  transference  to  Trin.  Coll.,  Dublin. 

Le  Gallois  (Pierre).  Traite  des  plus  belles  bibliotheques  de  l’Europe  avec  une 
methode  pour  dresser  une  bibliotheque.  i2mo.  Paris,  1680.  Reissued. 
i2mo.  Paris,  1685. 

Lomeier  (Johannes).  De  bibliothecis  liber  singularis.  8vo.  Zutphani®, 
Daventri®,  1669. 

2nd  ed.,  enlarged.  8vo.  Ultrajecti,  1680. 

Also  in  the  Accessio  Altera  by  J.  A.  Schmidt  to  the  Collectio  Maderiana,  1705. 

Maderus  (Joachim  Johannes).  De  bibliothecis  atque  archivis  virorum  claris- 
simorum  . . . libelli  et  commentationes.  Cum  pr®fatione  de  scriptis  et 
bibliothecis  antediluvianis.  4to.  Helmstadt,  1660. 

2nd  ed.,  1702. 

Re-edited  with  additions  by  J.  A.  Schmidt  in  1703  and  1705.  Known  as  the  Collectio 
Maderiana. 

Maichelius  (Daniel).  Introductio  ad  historiam  literariam  de  pr®cipuis  biblio- 
thecis Parisiensibus.  8vo.  Cantabrigi®,  1721. 

Morhof  (Daniel  Georg).  Polyhistor,  sive  de  notitia  auctorum  et  rerum  com- 
mentarii.  ...  2 pts.  4to.  Lubec®,  i688-g2. 

Polyhistor  literarius,  philosophicus  et  practicus.  . . . 2nd  ed.  By  J. 

Mollerus.  4to.  Lubec®,  1714. 

3rd  ed.  By  J.  A.  Fabricus.  3 vols.  4to.  Lubec®,  1732. 

4th  ed.  4to.  Lubec®,  1747. 

Naude  (Gabriel).  Advis  pour  dresser  une  bibliotheque.  8vo.  Paris,  1627. 
Also  in  the  Collectio  Maderiana. 
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Naude  (Gabriel).  Jugement  de  tout  ce  qui  a ete  imprime  contre  le  cardinal 
Mazarin.  4to.  1649. 

Known  as  the  Mascurat ; contains  inter  alia  an  account  of  the  formation  of  the  Mazarin 
Library  and  its  early  use  as  a public  library. 

Instructions  concerning  erecting  of  a library  . . . interpreted  by  Jo.  Evelyn. 

8vo.  London,  1661. 

A pamphlet  on  the  seizure  of  the  Mazarin  Library  was  translated  into 

English  and  published  in  1652  under  the  title  of  News  from  France;  or 
a description  of  the  library  of  Cardinal  Mazarin , before  it  was  utterly 
ruined.  Reprinted  in  the  Harleian  Miscellany . 

Pepys  (Samuel).  Evelyn  (John). 

Pflugius  (Julius).  Epistola  ad  vitam  Ludov.  Seckendorfius,  praeter  fata  Biblio- 
thecae Budensis,  librorum  quoque,  in  ultima  urbis  expugnatione  repertorum, 
catalogum  exhibens.  8vo.  Jena,  1688. 

Pinelli  (J.  V.).  Gualdus  (P.). 

Sainte-Marthe  (Abel  de).  Discours  au  roy  sur  le  retablissement  de  la  Biblio- 
theque  Royale  de  Fontainebleau.  Sm.  4to.  Paris,  1668. 

Saubert  (J.).  Historia  bibliothecae  Reip.  Noribergensis.  i2mo.  Noribergae, 
1643. 

The  following  work  on  general  library  history  should  also  be  consulted : — 
Clark  (John  Willis).  The  care  of  books : an  essay  on  the  development  of 
libraries  and  their  fittings  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  Illustrations.  La.  8vo.  Cambridge,  1901. 


